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IDOL AT BAMEEAN. 


Tue inhabitants of the East were constantly in the 
habit of represeuting their deities by figures of a colos- 
sal size, carved with extreme labour in stone.’ This 
practice ‘of attaching the idea of greatness and 
power'té mére magnitude, held good among them in 
all cases:’ In the paintings of the Egyptians, it is 
always easy to distinguish the hero in their battle- 
pieces, from the circumstance of his far exceeding 
all his companions in size ; the seconds in command 
are also distinguished in the same manner from their 
comrades; and if we did but know the various 
ranks in an Egyptian army, it might be possible to 
point out each by merely noticing their relative 
Vou, IX, 





proportions. The colossal statues in Hindostan are 
another instance of this practice, while the engraving 
represents another case in point, which occurs in 
Persia. The following description is from Burnes’ 
Journey to Bokhara. ae 
Bameean is celebrated for its colossal idols and innu- 
merable excavations, which are to be seen in all parts of 
the valley for about eight miles, and still form the resi- 
dence of the greater part of the population;—they are 
called soomuch by the people. A detached hill in the 
middle of the valley is quite honeycombed with them, and 
brings to our recollection the Troglodytes of Alexander's 
historians. It is called the city of Ghoolghoola, and con- 
sists of a continued succession of caves in every direction, 
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which are said to have been the work of a king called 
Julal. The hills of Bameean are formed of indurated clay 
and pebbles, which renders their excavation a matter of 
little difficulty, but the great extent to which it has been 
carried excites attention. Caves are dug on both sides of 
the valley, but the greater number lie on the northern face, 
where we found the idols; altogether they form an im- 
mense city. Labourers are frequently hired to dig in them, 
and their trouble is rewarded by rings, relies, coins, &c. 
There are excavations on all sides of the idols, and below 
the larger one, half a regiment of soldiers might find 
quarters. 

There are no relics of Asiatic antiquity which have 
roused the curiosity of the learned more than the 
gigantic Idols of Bameean. These idols are two in 
number, a male and female; the one called Silsal, the 
other Shamama. The figures are cut in alto relicvo on 
the face of the hill, and represent two colossal images. 
The male, shown in the engraving, is the larger of the 
two, and about 120 feet high; it occupies a front of 70 
feet, and the niche in which it is excavated, extends 
about that depth into the hill, This idol is muti- 
lated ; both legs have been fractured by cannon, and 
the countenance above the mouth is destroyed. The 
lips are very large, the ears long and pendent, and 
there appears to have been a tiara on the head. The 
figure is covered by a mantle, which hangs over it in 
all parts, and has been formed of a kind of plaster, 
the image having been studded with wooden pins in 
various places to assist in fixing it. The female 
figure is more perfect than the male, and has been 
dressed in the same manner; it has been cut in the 
same hill, at the distance of about 200 yards, and is 
about half the size. 

The square and arched apertures which appear in 
the plate, represent the entrances of the different 
caves or excavations, and through these there is a 
road which leads to the summit of both the images. 
In the lower caves the caravans to and from Cabool 
generally halt, and the upper ones are used as gra- 
naries by the community. 

The niches of both the figures have been at one 
time plastered, and ornamented with paintings of 
human figures, which have now disappeared from all 
parts but those immediately over the heads of the 
idols; here the colours are as vivid, and the paintings 
as distinct, as in the Egyptian tombs. The execution 
of the work was indifferent, and not superior tu the 
pictures which the Chinese make in imitation of an 
European artist. 

It appears that the architects of these colossal 
figures and caverns are unknown; the tradition of 
the natives is, that they were formed about the 
Christian «ra by a tribe of kafirs, (infidels,) but the 
Hindoos attribute them to their own ancestors, and 
treat them in passing with great veneration. 

[Burnes’ Bokhara, Vol. 1., p. 183.] 


Wirn regard to Chnistiamty, confirm your belief of the 
authority of Scripture, (for which you have sufficient evi- 
dence,) and difficulties, which you must expect to find in 
religion, as in every thing else, can never overthrow it.— 
GiLPIN 


Ir is vain to expect any advantage from our profession of 
the truth, if we be not sincerely just and honest in our 
actions —-ARCHBISHOP SHARP. 


Every created thing glorifies God in its place, by fulfilling 
his will, and the great purpose of his providence: but man 
alone can give tongue to every creature, and pronounce for 
all a general doxology.—K ry. 

Turn from thinking of your trials to think on all you have 
done to forfeit every merey, yet how many mercies you 
possess and hope for! 
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VARIETY OF ORGANIZATION CORRESPOND. 
ING TO THE VARIETY OF CLIMATE. 
I 


Tue organization of plants and animals is, in differ- 
ent tribes, formed upon schemes more or less dif- 
ferent, but in all cases adjusted, in a general way, to 
the course and action of the elements. 

The plants and animals which flourish and thrive 
in countries remote from each other, offer to the eye 
of the traveller a series of pictures, which, even to 
an ignorant and unreflecting spectator, is full of a 
peculiar and fascinating interest, in consequence of 
the novelty and strangeness of the successive scenes, 

Those who describe the countries between the 
tropics, speak with admiration of the luxuriant pro- 
fusion and rich variety of the vegetable productions 
of those regions. Vegetable life seems there far more 
vigorous and active, the circumstances under which 
it goes on far more favourable, than in our latitudes, 
Now if we conceive an inhabitant of those regions, 
knowing, from the circumstances of the earth's form 
and motion, the difference of climates which must 
prevail upon it, to guess, from what he saw about 
him, the condition of other parts of the globe as to 
vegetable wealth,—is it not likely that he would sup- 
pose, that the extra-tropical climates must be almost 
devoid of plants? We know that the ancients, 
living in the temperate zone, came to the conclusion, 
that both the torrid and the frigid zones must be 
uninhabitable. In like manner, the equatorial rea- 
soner would probably conceive that vegetation must 
cease, or gradually die away, as he should proceed 
to places further and further removed from the 
genial influence of the sun. The mean temperature 
of his year being about 80°, he would hardly sup- 
pose that any plants could subsist through a year, 
where the mean temperature was only 50°, where the 
temperature of the summer quarter was only 64°, 
and where the mean temperature of a whole quarter 
of the year was avery few degrees removed from 
that at which water becomes solid. He would sup- 
pose that scarcely any tree, shrub, or flower, could 
exist in such a state of things, and so far as the 
plants of his own country are concerned he would 
judge rightly. 

But the countries further removed from the equa- 
tor are not left thus unprovided. Instead of being 
scantily occupied by such of the tropical plants as 
would support a stunted and precarious life in un- 
genial climes, they are abundantly stocked with a 
multitude of vegetables which appear to be con- 
structed expressly for them, inasmuch as these spe- 
cies can no more flourish at the equator than the 
equatorial species can in these temperate regions. 
And such new supplies, thus adapted to new condi- 
tions, recur perpetually as we advance towards the 
apparently frozen and untenantable regions in the 
neighbourhood of the pole. Every zone has its pecu- 
liar vegetables; and while we miss some we find 
others make their appearance, as if to replace those 
which are absent. 

If we look at the indigenous plants of Asia and 
Europe, we find such a succession as we have here 
spoken of. At the equator we find the natives of the 
Spice Islands, the clove and nutmeg-trees, pepper 
and mace; cinnamon-bushes clothe the surface of 
Ceylon; the odoriferous sandal-wood, the ebony- 
tree, the teak-tree. the banyan, grow in the East 
Indies. In the same latitude in Arabia the Happy, 
we find balm, frankincense and myrrh, the coffee- 
tree, and the tamarind, But in these countries, at 
least in the plains, the trees and shrubs which deco- 
rate our more northerly climes are wanting ; and as 
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we go northwards, at every step we change the vege- 
table group, both by addition and by subtraction. 
In the thickets to the west of the Caspian Sea, we 
have the apricot, citron, peach, and walnut. In the 
same latitude in Spain, Sicily, and Italy, we find 
the dwarf-palm, the cypress, the chestnut, the cork- 
tree; the orange and lemon-trees perfume the air 
with their blossoms; the myrtle and pomegranate 
grow wild among the rocks. We cross the Alps, 
and we find the vegetation which beloags to Northern 
Europe, of which England affords an instance. The 
oak, the beech, and the elm, are nativgs of Great 
Britain ; the elm-tree seen in Scotland, and in the 
north of England, is the wych elm. As we travel 
still further to the north, the forests again change 
their character. In the northern provinces of the 
Russian empire are found forests of the various 
species of firs; the Scotch and spruce-fir, and the 
larch. In the Orkney Islands no tree is found but 
the hazel, which oceurs again on the northern shores 
of the Baltic. As we proceed into colder regions, 
we still find species which appear to have been made 
for these situations. The hoary, or cold alder, makes 
its appearance north of Stockholm ; the sycamore and 
mountain-ash accompany us to the head of the Gulf 
of Bothnia ; and as we leave this and traverse the 
Dophrian range, we pass in succession the boundary- 
lines of the spruce-fir, the Scotch-fir, and those minute 
shrubs which botanists distinguish as the dwarf-birch 
and dwarf-willow. Here, near to, or within the arctic 
circle, we yet find wild flowers of great beauty,—the 
mezereum, the yellow and white water-lily, and the 
European globe-flower. And when these fail us, the 
reindeer-moss still makes the country habitable for 
animals and man. 

We have thus a variety in the laws of vegetable 
organization, remarkably adapted to the variety of 
climates ; and by this adaptation the globe is clothed 
with vegetation, and peopled with animals from pole 
to pole,—while without such an adaptation, vegetable 
and animal life must have been confined almost, or 
entirely, to some narrow zone on the earth’s surface. 
We conceive that we see here the evidence of a wise 
and benevolent intention, overcoming the varying 
difficulties, or employing the varying resources, of the 
elements, with an inexhaustible fertility of contri- 
vance, a constant tendency to diffuse life and well- 
being. 

+ * * * * * 

One of the great uses to which the vegetable wealth 
of the earth is applied is the support of man, whom 
it provides with food and clothing ; and the adapta- 
tion of tribes of indigenous vegetables to every climate, 
has, we cannot but believe, a reference to the inten- 
tion that the human race should be diffused over the 
whole globe. But this end is not answered by indi- 
genous vegetables alone; and in the variety of vege- 
tables capable of being cultivated with advantage in 
various countries, we conceive that we find evidence 
of an additional adaptation of the scheme of organic 
life to the system of the elements. 

The cultivated vegetables which form the neces- 
saries or luxuries of human life, are each confined 
within limits, narrow, when compared with the whole 
surface of the earth, yet almost every part of .the 
earth’s surface is capable of being abundantly covered 
with one kind or other of these. When one class 
fails, another appears in its place. Thus corn, wine, 
and oil have each its boundaries; wheat extends 
through the old continent, from England to Thibet, 
but it stops soon in going northwards, and is not 
found to succeed in the west of Scotland; nor does 
it thrive better in the torrid zone than in the polar 
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regions. Within the tropics wheat, barley, and oats 
are not cultivated, except in situations considerably 
above the level of the sea; the inhabitants of those 
countries have other species of grain, or other food. 
The cultivation of the vine succeeds only in countries 
where the annual temperature is between 50 and 63 
degrees. In both hemispheres the profitable culture 
of this plant ceases within 30 degrees of the equator, 
unless in elevated situations, or in islands, as Tene- 
riffe. The limits of the cultivation of maize and of 
olives in France, are parallel to those which bound 
the vine and corn in succession to the north. In the 
north of Italy, west of Milan, we first meet with the 
cultivation of rice, which extends over all the southern 
part of Asia, wherever the land can be at pleasure 
covered with water, In great part of Africa, millet 
is one of the principal kinds of grain. 

Cotton is cultivated to latitude 40° in the new 
world, but extends to Astrachan, in latitude 46°, in 
the old. The sugar-cane, the plantain, the mulberry, 
the betel-nut, the indigo-tree, the tea-tree, repay the 
labours of the cultivator in India and China; and 
several of these plants have been transferred, with 
success, to America and the West Indies. In equi- 
noctial America, a great number of inhabitants find 
abundant nourishment on a narrow space cultivated 
with plantain, cassava, yams, and maize. The culti- 
vation of the bread-fruit tree begins in the Manillas, 
and extends through the Pacific; the sago-palm is 
grown in the Moluccas, the cabbage-tree in the Pelew 
Islands, 

In this manner the various tribes of men are pro- 
vided with vegetable food. Some, however, live on 
their cattle, and thus make the produce of the earth 
only mediately subservieat to their wants. Thus the 
Tartar tribes depend on their flocks and herds for 
food: the taste for the flesh of the horse seems to 
belong to the Mongols, Finns, and other descendants 
of the ancient Scythians : the locust-caters are found 
now, as formerly, in Africa. 

Many of these differences depend upon custom, 
soil, and other causes, but many are connected with 
climate ; and the variety of the resources which man 
thus possesses arises from the variety of constitu- 
tion belonging to cultivable vegetables, through which 
one is fitted to one range of climate, and another to 
another. We conceive that this variety and succes- 
sion of fitness for cultivation shows undoubted 
marks of a most foreseeing and benevolent design in 
the Creator of man and of the world. 


{Wuewe.t’s Bridgewater Treatise. ] 


A MAN who thinks he 1s guarding himself against preju- 
dices by resisting the authority of others, leaves open every 
avenue to singularity, vanity, self-conceit, obstinacy, and 
many other vices, all tending to warp the judgment, and 
prevent the natural operation of his faculties. We are not, 
indeed, satisfied with our own opinions, whatever we may 
pretend, till they are ratified and confirmed by suffrage of 
the rest of mankind. We dispute and wrangle for ever; 
we endeavour to get men to come to us when we do not go 
to them.— Sir Josnua ReyNno.ps. 


We must first resolve to be innocent, then study to be 
amiable——ARCHBISHOP SECKER. 


He who teaches religion without exemplifying it, loses the 
advantage of its best argument.—GILPIN. 


Tuery who use the blessings of this life faithfully for the 

service of their Lord, will, hereafter, according as He has 

promised, enter into his joys———Sranuore. 
239—2 
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NOTES ON FOREST TREES. No. II. 


Tue Asn, (Frazinus excelsior.) 


Or the Ash there are no less than fourteen species ; 
that to which we have now to allude, the Frazinus 
excelsior, is the well known common ash, a native of 
the British islands. Among the trees of the British 
forests, the ash stands next to the oak for general 
usefulness; it appears to have been in high favour 
with Evelyn, whose excellent work is well known : he 
says, “ It serves the soldier, the carpenter, the wheel- 
wright, cartwright, cooper, turner, and thatcher. 
Nothing like it for our garden palisade, hedges, hop- 
yards’ poles and spars, &c.; m sum, the husbandman 
cannot be without the ash for his carts, ladders, and 
other tackling ; from the pike, spear, and bow, to the 
plough, in peace and war, it is a wood in the highest 
request. Lastly, the white and rotten dottard part 
composes a ground for our gallants’ sweet powder, 
and the truncheons make the third sort of the most 
durable coal, and it is (of all other) the sweetest of 
our forest fuelling, and the fittest for ladies’ cham- 
bers.’ 

The valuable qualities of the timber of the ash 
consist in its great toughness and elasticity. It 
thrives tolerably well in all soils, if we except moist 
bottoms, and mossy and gravelly earth, When 
growing near a running stream, its long fibrous roots 
delight in creeping under the water, but they avoid 
stagnant water of all kinds. In addition to its useful 
properties, it possesses others that render it a favourite 
with the landscape gardener, on account of its light 
and elegant form, when properly disposed, breaking 
the monotonous outline of forest scenery; it has, 
however, one disadvantage,—its leaves make their 
appearance late in the spring, and from their tender 
structure are soon stripped by the breezes of autumn ; 
on this account, when planted near gravel-walks, or 
ona smooth lawn, they give a great deal of trouble- 
some labour to the gardener. 

The Ash is not particularly noticed for reaching a 
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great size, or for retaining its beauty in old age; but 
this rule is not without exceptions... At Earlsmill 
near Tarnawa Castle, the seat of the Earl of Moray, 
in Morayshire, isan Ash which measures above seven. 
teen feet in girth at three feet from the ground, but 
it spreads out so much below, that its measurement 
would be much greater if taken lower down. There 
is a small hole at the root of it, large enough to 
admit one man at a time, and on creeping into it the 
cavity is found to be so great, as to allow three people 
to stand upright in it at the same time; and until an 
accident happened to the head of this venerable tree 
in July 1824, its beautiful appearance was equal to 
its age. 

There is a well-known tree much grown in orna- 
mental shrubberies, which somewhat resembles the 
Ash, and has obtained the name of the Mountain 
Ash. In Scotland it is known as the roan-tree; it 
was formerly, and is at present, in some part of the 
Highlands, supposed to possess wonderful power 
over the operations of witchcraft and magic: for this 
purpose a branch of the tree is hung over the door- 
way of buildings which are supposed to be in danger 
of the influence of these imaginary powers. This 
tree is noted for the beautiful colour of its leaves, 
and the bunches of rich coral-coloured berries with 
which it is adorned in the autumn and winter; it is 
not, however, a true Ash, but is more allied to the 
service-tree ; its botanical name is Pyrus aucuparia, 

The propagation of the Ash is recommended to be 
by means of seed, which is to be gathered, in fine 
dry weather, about the beginning of November, from 
the handsomest and most vigorous trees ; the seed is to 
be carefully dried in an airy loft. When quite dry, ge- 
nerally in three or four weeks’ time, mix it with loose 
sandy earth, and keep it dry until the spring, when it 
ought to be sown, about the beginning of April, on 
well prepared, fresh mellow soil, on beds three and a 
half feet broad, with alleys of eighteen inches between 
the beds, and covered three-quarters of an inch deep, 
The seed will not appear above ground until the suc- 
ceeding spring, but the ground must nevertheless be 
kept perfectly clean. 

In this bed the young plants are to remain for one 
year, and in the succeeding spring are to be carefully 
transplanted into another bed, prepared as in the first 
instance; the downright tap roots are to be cut off, 
and the plants placed in drills about twenty inches 
asunder, and at eight or nine inches from each other. 





SEED-VESSELS AND LEAF OF THF ASH. 


In this nursery they are to remain two years, when 
they are, in October, to be again removed to another 
situation ; and, after being carefully pruned, placed in 
lines about three feet and a half asunder, and fifteen 
or sixteen inches from each other. Here they remain 
three years, at the end of which time they will, in 
ordinary cases, be about seven or eight feet high, and 
fit for extensive plantations. 





The Ash can also be propagated by means of cut- 























tings; but ‘the’ trees produced by this method are 
neither, So pfofitablé nor handsome as those from 
seedlings. 

Ground Ash'is, in some places, in great request for 
arbours, walking-sticks, &c.; it is obtained by cutting 
down the young plants nearly to the ground, which 
soon throw off numerous shoots in all directions; 
these go by the name of “ ground ash.” 





I HAVE heard a story of a general officer in our service 
which pleased me much. On receiving a challenge, he 
went to the challenger, and told him, he supposed they 
were to fight on equal terms; “ but as things now stand,’ 
said: he, “ the terms are very unequal: I have a wife and five 
children, who have nothing to subsist on but my appoint- 
ments; you have a considerable fortune, and no family :— 
to place us, therefore, on an equality, I desire you will go 
with me to a conveyancer, and settle upon my wife and 
children, if I should fall, the value of my appointments. 
When you have signed such a conveyance, if you insist 
uport it, I will then fight you.” The deliberate manner in 
which the General said this, and the apparent justice of the 
requisition, made his antagomist reflect a little, on the 
idea of leaving a wife and five children to beggary ; and as 
the affair could not well stand reflection, it went off.— 
GILPIN. 


Ay anecdote 1s told of Dr. Isaac Barrow, which shows not 
ouly his intrepidity, out an uncommon goodness of dispo- 
sition, in cireumstances where an ordinary share of it 
would have been probably extinguished. Being on a visit 
ata gentleman's house in the country, and walking in the 
garden before day, (for he slept little, and was a very early 
riser,) a fierce mastiff, that used to be chained up all day, 
and let loose at night for the security of the house, per- 
ceiving a stranger in the garden at an unusual time, set 
upon him with great fury. The Doctor caught him by the 
throat, grappled with him, and, throwing him down, lay 
upon him. Once he had a mind to kill him; but he altered 
his resolution, on recollecting that this would be unjust, 
since the dog did only his duty, and he himself was in 
fault, for fa. un out of his room at an unseasonable hour. 
At length he called out so loud, that he was heard by some 
of the family, who came presently out, and freed the Doc- 
tor and the dog from the danger they both had been in.— 
CHALMERS 


WE pernaps never err more widely than when we attempt 
to estimate the extent of another's feeling.——R. C. 


In Jamaica, at some seasons of the year, the fire-flies are 
seen in the evening in great abundance. When they 
settle on the ground the bull-frog greedily devours them, 
which seems to have given origin to a curious, though very 
cruel, method of destroying these animals :—if red-hot 
pieces of charcoal be thrown towards them in the dusk 
of the evening, they leap at them, and hastily swallow 
them, mistaking them for fire-flies, and are burnt to death. 
Darwin. 





Tiz ship im which Dr. Isaac Barrow took his voyage 
between Leghorn and Smyrna, was attacked by an Alge- 
rine pirate, which after a stout resistance, they compelled 
to sheer off, Barrow keeping his post at the gun assigned 
him to the last. And when Dr. Pope, in their conversa- 
tion, asked him, “ Why he did not go down into the hold, 
and leave the defence of the ship to those to whom it did 
belong 2” he replied, “ It concerned no man more than 
myself; I would rather have lost my life than to have fallen 
into the hands of those merciless infidels..—-CHALMErs. 





Tere 1s some help for all the defects of fortune, for if a 
man eannot attain to the length of his wishes, he may have 
his remedy by cutting of them shorter—Cow ry, 





Tre monotony of a country life 1s deligatfu., if that can 
be called monotony which, although each day's arrange- 
ment may be the same, presents a continued variety of 
minor incidents, springing out of the general order of 
things. ——Parson's Daughter 
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THE CATARACT OF, LODORE. 





















































Tue following singulat poem was written by Rosrat Sovtury, Esa., 
the present Poet-Laureate. Lodore is a celebrated waterfall on 
the banks of Derwent Water, in Cumberland. 





How bors THE WATER come DowN at LopoRE? 
Henze it comes sparkling, 
And there it lies darkling; 
Here smoking and frothing, 
Its tumult and wrath in, 
It hastens along, conflicting, strong, 


Now striking and raging, 

‘As if a war waging, 

Its caverns and rocks among 
Rising and leaping, 
Sinking and creeping, 
Swelling and flinging, 


Showering and springing, 
Eddying and whisking, | 
Spouting and frisking, 
Twining and twisting 
Around and around, 
Collecting, disjecting, 
With endless rebound; 
Smiting and fighting, 
A sight to delight in; 
Confounding, astounding, 
Dizzing and deafening the ear with its sound. 


Reeding and speeding, 

And shocking and rocking, 
Ang darting and parting, 
And threading and spreading, 
And whizzing and hissing, 
And dripping and skipping, 
And whitening and brightening, 
And quivering and shivering, 
And hitting and splitting, 
And shining and twining, 
And rattling and battling, 
And shaking and quaking, 
And pouring and roaring, 
And waving and raving, 

And tossing and crossing, 
And flowing and growing, 
And running and stunning, 
And hurrying and skurrying, 
And glittering and frittering, 
And gathering and feathering, 
And dinning and spinning, 
And foaming and roaming, 
And dropping and hopping, 
And working and jerking, 
And heaving and cleaving, 
And thundering and floundering. 


And failing and crawling and sprawling, 

And driving and riving and striving, 
And sprinkling and twinkling and wrinkling, 
And sounding and bounding and rounding, 
And bubbling and troubling and doubling, 
Dividing and gliding and sliding, 
And grumbling and rumbling and tumbling, 
And clattering and battering and shattering. 


And gleaming and streaming and steaming and beaming, 

And rushing and flushing and brushing and gushing, 

And flapping and rapping and clapping and slapping, 

And curling and whirling and purling and twirling, 

Retreating and beating and meeting and sheeting, 

Delaying and straying and playing and spraying, 

Advancing and prancing and glancing and dancing, 

Recoiling, turmoiling and toiling and boiling, i 
And thumping and flumping and bumping and jumping, 1 
And dashing and flashing and splashing and clashing ; HI 
And so never ending, but always descending, i 
Sounds and motions for ever and ever are blending, | 
All at once and all o'er, with a mighty uproar,— i 
And this way the water comes down at Lodore. 





Gop is too great to be withstood, too yust to do wrong, too 
good to delight in any man’s misery. We ought, therefere 
quietly to submit to his dispensations as the very best, 
Bisnor WILSON. 









' 
| 
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THE RAT-HARE. 


Tuts animal is gifted by its Creator with a very 
singular instinct, on account of which it ought rather 
to be called the hay-maker, since man may or might 
have learned that part of the business of the agri- 
culturist, which consists in providing a store of winter 
provender for his cattle, from this industrious animal. 
Professor Pallas was the first who described the 
quadruped exercising this remarkable function, and 
gave an account of it. The Tungusians, who inhabit 
the country beyond the lake of Baikal, call it Pika, 
which has been adopted as its trivial name. 

These animals make their abode between the rocks, 
and during the Summer employ themselves in making 
hay for a Winter store. Inhabiting the most northern 
districts of the old world, the chain of Altaic Moun- 
tains, extending from Siberia to the confines of Asia 
and Kamtschatka, they never appear in the plains, 
or in places exposed to observation; but always sclect 
the rudest and most elevated spots, and often the 
centre of the most gloomy, and at the same time 
humid forests, where the herbage is fresh and 
abundant. They generally hollow out their burrows, 
between the stones, and in the clefts of the rocks, 
and sometimes in the holes of trees. Sometimes 
they live in solitude, and sometimes in small societics, 
according to the nature of the mountains they in- 
habit. 

About the middle of the month of August, these 
little animals collect, with admirable precaution, their 
Winter's provender, which is formed of select herbs, 
which they bring near their habitation, and spread 
out to dry like hay. In September they form heaps 
or stacks of the fodder they have collected under the 
rocks, or in other places sheltered from the rain or 
snow. Where many of them have laboured together, 
their stacks are sometimes as high as a man, and 
more than eight feet in diameter. A subterranean 
gallery leads from the burrow, below the mass of 
hay, so that neither frost nor snow can intercept 
their communication with it. Pallas had the patience 
to examine their provision of hay piece by piece, and 
found it to consist chiefly of the choicest grasses, and 
the sweetest herbs, all cut when most vigorous, and 
dried so slowly as to form a green and succulent 
fodder ; he found in it scarcely any ears, or blossoms, 
or hard and woody stems, but some mixture of bitter 
herbs, probably useful to render the rest more whole- 
some. 

These stacks of excellent forage are sought out by 
the sable-hunters to feed their harassed horses; and 
the (Jakutes) natives of that part of Siberia, pilfer 
them, if I may so call it, for the subsistence of their 
cattle. Instead of imitating the industry and fore- 
sight of the Pika, they rob it of its means of support, 
and so devote the animals that set them so good an 
example to famine and death. How much better 
would it be, if, instead of robbing and starving these 
interesting animals, they learned from them to pro- 
vide in the proper season a supply of hay for the 
winter proyender of their horses. 

[Kirsy's Bridgewater Treatise.] 


A MONKISH DISTICH. 
Ir thou wishest to be wise, 
Keep these words before thine eyes , 
What thou speak’st,—and how,—beware ! 
Of whom,—to whom,—when,—and where. 


Practica. Christianity may be comprised in these words, 


—<evotion, self-government, and benevolence. —PAa.ry. 








WE shall always find merey behind a cloud if we look for 
it—Hannan Mone. 








; have ascertained the fact. 
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THE DEAD SEA, OR THE LAKE 
ASPHALTITES. 


Tue Dead Sea is the name given in the Holy 
Scriptures to the celebrated salt-lake upon the site 
of Sodom and Gomorrah; and the other ‘ cities of 
the plain,’ which were destroyed by fire from heaven, 
The Greeks called it the Lake Asphaltites, from the 
quantity of pitch which is found floating on its sur- 
face. The Arabs give it the name of the Sea of Lot 
It is from sixty to seventy miles in length, and from 
ten to twenty in breadth, curved like a bow, and 
placed between two ranges of mountains, which are 
extremely bold and craggy, and protect it from the 
wind so perfectly, that the lake itself is as smooth as 
if it were a sea of lead. ; 

Most of the mysterious attributes of the Dead Sea 
have vanished before the light of modern science. It 
was believed that it was impossible for a body to 
sink in it, that fishes could not live in its waters, 
that birds were unable to fly across it, and that if 
they attempted to do so, they fell down instantly dead. 

The poisonous nature of its waters, or of the vapours 
which arise from its surface, have been fully disproved. 
The water is very strongly impregnated with salt, and 
consequently extremely buoyant. A traveller to the 
Holy Land, speaking of its effects on a companion who 
bathed in it, says he described the sensation as 
extraordinary, and more like lying on a feather-bed 
than floating on water. On the other hand, he found 
the greatest resistance in attempting to move through 
it; it caused his eyes to smart immensely. A piece 
of stick put into it required a good deal of pres- 
sure to make it sink, and when let go, bounded 
out again like a blown bladder. The water was clear, 
and of a yellowish tinge, which might have been 
from the stones at the bottom, or from a hazy atmo- 
sphere ; there were green shrubs down to the water's 
edge at one place, and nothing to give an idea of any 
thing blasting in the neighbourhood of the sea. The 
idea that no fish or other animal could exist in these 
waters has been refuted by recent travellers, and 
specimens of shells have been brought to England. 

The pitch that floats on the surface of the water 
affords the means of subsistence tu a considerable 
number of Arabs, who dispose of it to the Pasha of 
Egypt, and receive in return scanty rations of food, 
and a few presents, in the shape of trinkets or trifling 
articles of dress. The Arabs also furnish themselves 
with salt, which they prepare from the waters of the 
lake, by digging pits about the shore, filling .them 
with water, and leaving it to be crystallized by the 
heat of the sun. 

In ancient times bitumen, (pitch,) which is pro- 
duced from this lake, was used by the Egyptians in 
embalming their dead. It is said by Josephus, the 
Jewish historian, to have risen to the surface in 
masses as big as the body of an ox. Dr. Shaw, in 
his Travels, informs us, that, at the present day, the 
natives assure him that it rises in large hemispherical 
masses, which, when they come te the surface, burst 
with a loud explosion. This, he says, only happens 
near the shore, for in greater depths the eruptions 
are supposed to discover themselves in columns of 
smoke, such as are now and then seen to rise from 
the surface of the water. This bitumen only differs 
from our common black pitch, by possessing a sul- 
phurous and foetid smell when rubbed or burnt. 

Many old travellers have reported, that at times 
the ruins of towns are to be seen beneath the surface 
of the waters, but no writers that can be relied on 
Philosophers were for 
some time unable to account for the fact, that the 


| Dead Sea, although constantly receiving the waters 
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of the river Jordan and of some other smaller streams, 
still remains at the same height; but accurate calcu- 
lations have been made since that time. and it is 
proved, that the evaporation that takes place from 
the surface of so large a body of water, is sufficient 
to account for the circumstance. 

Much yet remains to be discovered, with respect 
to the natural history of tlits interesting lake ; but the 
extreme danger attending any researches in these 
countries, on account of the constant hostile demon- 
strations on the part of the native Arabs, has de- 
terred travellers from visiting its neighbourhood. 

Rae Wilson, in his Travels in the Holy Land, says,— 


To the taste the waters appear decidedly to contain more 
salt in solution than common sea-water, and in smell they 
resemble that of Harrowgate, or bilge-water. Crosses are 
made of the biturmen, which are sold at* Jerusalem, and 
an odd idea is entertained by some persons, that the wear- 
ing of this substance serves as an antidote against the 
plague. Travellers should be on their guard, as there are 
pits near the lake that it is dangerous to approach. 


The apples of Sodom, fair without and bitter within, 
are considered as fabulous, but Chateaubriand, the 
French traveller, professes to have discovered a kind 
of fruit answering the description: he says,— 


It grows two or three leagues from the mouth of the 
Jordan, and is of a thorny appearance, with small taper- 
ing leaves. Its fruit is exactly like that of the Egyptian 
lemons, both in size and colour ; before it is ripe, it is filled 
with a corrosive and saline juice; when dried, it yields a 
blackish seed that may be compared to ashes, 


THE WOODPECKER. 


Waite in the Great Pine Forest of Pennsylvania, of which 
I have repeatedly spoken, I was surprised to see how dif- 
ferently this bird worked on the bark of different trees when 
searching for its food. On the hemilock and spruce, for 
example, of which the bark is difficult to be detached, it 
used the bill sideways, hitting the bark 1n an oblique direc- 
tion, and proceeding in close parallel lines, so that when, 
after a while, a piece of the bark was loosened and broken 
off by a side-stroke, the surface of the trunk appeared as if 
closely grooved by a carpenter using a gouge. In this 
manner the pileated Woodpecker often, in that country, 
strips the entire trunks of the largest trees. On the con- 
trary, when it attacked any other sort of timber, it pelted at 
the bark in a straightforward manner, detaching a large 
piece by a few strokes, and leaving the trunk smooth, no 
injury having been inflicted upon it by the bill. This bird, 
when surprised, is subject to very singular and astonishing 
fits of terror. While in Louisiana, I have several times 
crept up to one occupied in searching for food on the rotten 
parts of a low stump only a few inches from the ground, 
when, having got so near the tree as almost to touch it, I 
have taken my eap and suddenly struck the stump as if 
with the intention of securing the bird, on which the latter 
instantly seemed to lose all power or presence of mind, and 
fell to the ground as if dead. On such occasions, if not 
immediately secured, it soon recovers, and flies off with 
more than its usual speed. When surprised while feeding 
on a tree, they now and then attempt to save themselves by 
turning round the trunk or branches, and do not fly away, 
unless two persons be present, well knowing, it would seem, 
that flying is not always a sure means of escape. If 
wounded without falling, it mounts at once to the highest 
fork of the tree, where it squats and remains in silence. It 
is then very difficult to kill it, and sometimes when shot 
dead, it clings so firmly to the bark that it may remain 
hanging for hours. When winged and brought to the 
ground, it cries loudly on the approach of its enemy, and 
essays to escape by every means in its power, often inflict- 
mg a severe wound if incautiously seized.—Avupuzon’s 
Ornithological Biography. 


Some relaxation 1s necessary to people of every degree; 
the head that thinks, and the hand that labours, must have 
some little time to recruit their diminished powers,— 
Gitrin, 
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THE FAKEERS OF HINDOSTAN. 
II. 


Tue Abbé Dubois gives an anecdote of a Hindoo 
who had relinquished the profession of a devotee, for 
something more consistent with the natural tenden- 
cies of humanity. 

I was a novice, (said this non-enthusiast to the Abbé,) 
under a celebrated Suniassi who had fixed his hermitage 
in a remote situation near Bellaburam. As he prescribed, 
I devoted great part of the night to watchfulness, and to 
endeavours to expel from my mind every thought whatever, 
Agreeably to other instructions, daily repeated to me by 
my master, I exerted all my might to restrain my breathing 
as long as it could be possibly endured. I persisted in 
thus containing myself continually, until I was ready to 
faint away. Such violent efforts brought on the most pro- 
fuse perspiration from all parts of my body. At length 
one day, while I was practising as usual, I imagined I saw 
before me the full moon, very bright, but tremulous. At 
another time, I was led to fancy, in broad day, that I was 
plunged into thick darkness. My spiritual guide, who had 
often predicted to me that the practice of penitence and 
contemplation would disclose to me very wonderful appear- 
ances, was quite delighted with my spiritual progress, 
when I related to him what I had experienced. He then 
set me some new tasks, equally difficult, to join to those I 
had been employed in, and told me that the time was not 
distant, when I should find still more surprising effects 
from my penitence. Wearied out at length with these 
tiresome follies, I gave them up, fearing they would alto- 
gether discompose my brain; and I again betook myself to 
my old occupation of a labourer *. 

The Yogee is a devotee of an inferior order to the 
Suniassi; in fact, he is a voluntary penitent, who 
aims, by the severest mortifications and sufferings, at 
reaching the condition of the Suniassi. The pre- 
tenders of this sect are numerous, and highly vene- 
rated by the lower orders among the Hindoos, As- 
piring to the honours of the more devout Suniassi, 
they endeavour to rival him in the severity of their 
voluntary tortures, and the varieties of their dread- 
ful penances. Instead, however, of repairing to the 
deserts, they resort to the neighbourhoods of crowded 
cities and villages, where their self-imposed inflictions 
are seen by every passer-by, and proclaimed to the 
gaping enthusiasts who throng to witness their extra- 
ordinary power of bodily endurance, as miracles of 
devotion. 

The Yogee goes entirely naked, affecting to scorn 
everything that can impart ease to the vile crust of 
clay which imprisons his aspiring spirit. Yet the 
Yogee is frequently a monster of cruelty, sclfishness, 
and lust. I shall now detail a few of those penances, 
to which I was myself an eye-witness, during a resi- 
dence of some years in India. 

I once saw an exhibition of Hindoo sanctity in a 
native bazaar, that will serve to give a very just 
idea of the preposterous folly which frequently ac- 
companies heathen devotion. It being reported that 
a Fakeer was about to perform some voluntary 
penance, hundreds of persons crowded to witness this 
act of homage, and I among the number. My pre- 
sence, though evidently not greeted by the residents 
of the neighbourhood, nor by the crowd generally, yet 
did not appear to excite much dissatisfaction, as they 
no doubt imagined it would afford me the opportu- 
nity of witnessing what severe tortures a worshipper 
of their idols would undergo. 

When I arrived at the bazaar, the persons assembled 
were so numerous, that my hamaulst+ could scarcely 
make their way through the crowd. They however, 
with some difficulty, reached a less-crowded part of 


* Description of the Character, Manners, and Customs of the 
People of India, by the Abbé J, A, Dvxors, 
+ Palenkeen-bearers, 
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the bazaar, where I alighted from my palenkeen, and 
pul oe towards the object of so much 
pub ite. » Be stood upon a small spot, a 
little Ove the ordinary level of the street, 
accompanied only*by a leah dog, which occasionall 
licked his feet. He stood upright before the Showih 
—tonitoms* began to roll, horns to bray, and cym- 
bails to’ clash, with a din that almost cracked the 
nerves of my ears. For some minutes the Fakeer 
stood unmoved, gazing towards heaven, as if in a 
state of intense devotional abstraction. 

The music continued for some time, the devotee 
remaining all the while perfectly still, but was at 
length roused by a sudden burst of the instruments, 
which poured forth their wild clangor with deafening 
energy. When the din subsided, the thin cadaverous 
object of my curiosity lifted his hands a moment 
towards the sky, and muttered a mantra, or prayer, 
as he would have it supposed,—then turning towards 
the crowd, spread open both his withered palms. 
His action was instantly understood, for numbers of 
persons immediately rushed forward, and placed 
money upon them. His hands were soon so loaded, 
that the beggar was obliged to cast his burden: on 
the ground ; this was several times repeated, until he 
had quite a pile of money at his feet. 

The man now retired to a low shed which had 
been evidently erected for him in a corner of the 
bazaar, apart from the houses composing the street, 
and soon returned with a handful of long needles 
flattencd towards the point, and curved, something 
like our packing-needles, only thinner, and altogether 
much more delicately made. Having examined each 
needle separately, he rubbed it carefully with cocoa- 
nut oil, and put into the eye a coarse cotton thread. 
He then deliberately thrust the needles one by one 
through the fleshy parts of his body, until it nearly 
resembled the back of a porcupine. Having done 
this, he danced about for several minutes with such 
frantic energy, that the perspiration rolled from him 
in streams. When apparently overcome by his exer- 
tions, he called for a light, with which he set fire to 
the threads of the needles thrust through the calves 
of his legs; the fire directly communicated with those 
above, and in a few seconds the whole of his body 
behind was in a blaze. This continued but for a 
very short interval; nevertheless, when it subsided, 
his back was considerably scorched. He now de- 
liberately took the needles from his body, and having 
rubbed his punctured flesh with cocoa-nut oil, declared 
himself ready to undergo fresh tortures. 

Upon this announcement the clamour of approba- 
tion was perfectly deafening. Men, women, and 
children, yelled with, mad delight, to the evident satis- 
faction of the devotee, who pretended, nevertheless, 
to turn a deaf ear to their cheers, He affected to be 
absorbed for a while in’ devout contemplation, pre- 
paratory to another fatuitous act of idolatrous 
homage. When ready for the next infliction, he again 
entered his hovel, and almost immediately returned 
with two highly-polished hooks, about the size of a 
large quill. Upon a certain signal, another Fakeer 
stepped from the hovel, and, advancing slowly to 
where the pride of his order stood, dexterously slipped 
the hooks under the muscles beneath his shoulders. 
Two thin but strong silken cords were then fastened to 
the hooks, through rings, and these cords being at- 
tached to a light hackeryt, the attendant Fakeer 
mounted, and was drawn round the bazaar by the 
penitentiary, amid the screams and shouts of the as- 
sembled multitude. During this severe ordeal, the 


* The tomtom 1s a small drum, 
¢ A hackery is a small cart drawn by oxen, 
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man did not exhibit the slightest sign of suffering ; he 
even smiled as the cheérs of the crowd, met ‘aioe 
and his eyes gleamed with ste a sa ti hen 
the hooks were withdrawn from h little 
blood followed, and he appeared scarcely the worse 
for the agonies he must have endured. 

The tortures to which these Fakeers voluntarily 
subject themselves, are scarcely credible, They are 
very commonly to be seen with their arms raised 
above their heads, quite withered, the nails growing 
through the backs of their hands, the fist having re- 
mained clenched for years, the maimed devotee being 
unable to bring his arm to its natural position. In 
consequence of the limb having continued so long in 
an elevated position, the circulation ceases to proceed 
and the member no longer retains any vitality. 

In the performance of a sacred vow, the Yogee will 
sometimes stand for months together without once 
placing his body in a recumbent posture. Upon these 
occasions the legs swell to an enormous size, and 
become exceedingly painful. When this occurs, the 
penitentiary places a sort of tackle under his arms, 
attached to the branch of a tree under which he per- 
forms his penance. I have often seen Fakeers thus 
harnessed, undergoing their voluntary penances, After 
a while, they sleep and eat in this erect position. 

A very common act of expiation among these 
fanatics is to keep their eyes fixed for weeks together 
upon the sun; until they become blind. They are 
often met with their eye-balls turned upwards, but 
rolling in darkness, the lamentable result of this mad 
idolatry. 

I once saw one of these pretenders to extreme 
sanctity, in the act of performing a vow still more 
absurd than anything I have mentioned. He had 
declared his determination, by way of holy penance, 
to proceed from Suroor, a military station in the 
Deccan, about fifty miles from Poonah, to Hurdwar, 
a sacred town upon the banks of the Ganges, above 
Delhi, by measuring the whole distance with his 
body. His manner of - proceeding was by throwing 
himself on the ground, stretching out his arm as 
far as he could reach, and marking with his middle 
finger the extreme spot; upon rising, he placed his 
heel parallel with the mark, and again prostrating 
himself, repeated the same action. It was by this 
tedious process of admeasurement that he had vowed 
to reach the place of his destination. I believe it is 
admitted upon all hands that these people never make 
a vow which they do not rigidly perform to the very 
letter. 

The last instance of devout folly I shall mention, 
to which I was an eye-witness, was one even more ex- 
traordinary than any yet enumerated. It was that of 
a man who had forced a hot iron through his cheek, 
transfixing the tongue; the heated rod passing 
through the opposite cheek, was cold riveted, so as 
to effectually secure it. When I saw the man, he had 
been undergoing this dreadful infliction for several 
years. Use, however, had so reconciled him to such 
an impediment to speech, that he could manage to 
speak without much apparent difficulty. Although 
his articulation was indistinct, he was clearly intelli- 
gible to those around him, and, far from regretting 
the continuance of his penance, he seemed to glory 
in the distinction to which it raised him. 

J. H. C. 
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